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ABSTRACT 

The present study investigated # within a role 
theoretical frameworlcr the effect of different degrees of pupil 
isitation on nale and female tutors^ attitudes. Seventy-tvo 
sixth**grade boys and girls tutored seqond graders of the same sex. A 
3 (Pupil Ittitationt High, Mediuttr and Low) x 2 (Pupil Liking: High 
and Medlufi) x 2 (Sex) factorial design was used 4 The ma jor finding 
was an interaction between laitation and Sex: the greater the pupils' 
Initation of them, the less male tutors liked their pupils and the 
more female tutors liked theirs (p. less than «Q2)« Implications for 
the cross-age relationships of students of different sexes and for 
elementary school tutoring programs are discussed* (Author) 
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Abstract 

The present study investigated, within a role theoretical frame'- 
work, the effect of different degrees of pupil imit^tion^on male, ^a^^ , 



female tutors' attitudes. Seventy-two sixth-grade boys and girls tutored 
second graders of the same sex. A 3 (Pupil Imitation: High, Mediuiii 
and Low) x 2 (Pupil Likin^^: High and Medium) x 2 (Sex) factorial design 
was used. The major finding was an interaction between Imitation and 
Sexs .the greater the pupils' imitation of them, the less male tutors 
liked nhelr pupils and the more female tutors liked theirs (p. < •02)* 
Implications for the cross-age relationships of students of different 
sexes and for elementary school tutoring programs are discussed* 
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EFFECTS OF PUPIL IMITATION ON MALE AND FEMALE TUTORS 
Linda Devin Sheehan and Vernon L. Allen, University of Wisconsin 

School tutoring programs that use oldei students as tutors for 
younger students have been shown to be at least as beneficial for the 
tutors as for their tutees (Gartner^ Kohler, & Riessraan, 1971; TheleK, 
1968). Among the benefits found for tutors are gains in academic 
skills, increased self-esteem, and Improved attitudes towards teachers 
and school. It also has been suggested that the responsibility and 
status of the teacher role encourages the tutor to behave along more 
socially desirable linest Certainly the tutor's perception cf his role 
seema likely to affect the tutor's behavior. 

Role theory (Sarbin & Allen, 1968), which has provided a useful 
theoretical framework for previous tutoring research (Allen & Feldman, 
1973, 197A; Feldman & Allen, 1972), again seems helpful in considering 
the tutor's response to his role. Role theory is concerned with the 
behavior of an indiMdual occupying a particular position in the social 
system. The interaction of the student tutor with his tutee is especially 
interesting in this context because of the tutor's dual roles as student 
peer and teacher. Accordingly, principles and concepts derived from 
role theory are valuable to the researcher interested in tiie peer- 
tutoring relationship. 

One useful concept drawn from this theory is role expectations — those 
actions and qualities expected of the person who occupies a particular 
position. For the student enacting the role of teacher, a likely 
expectation is that he will be a model for his student. A possible 
approach to determining how this expectation of being a role model 
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Influences the tutor is to vary the extent to which he is imitated by 
his student and then to measure the effects on his attitudes and 
behavior. 

In previous research, imitation by children has typically been 
studied in tems of the model ^s effect on children's imitative be- 
havior (Bandura, 1965; Bryan, 1972). Although it has been amply 
demonstrated that children do imitate others, there has been almost 
no research to investigate the effect of children's imitation on the 
model. Yet there is evidence that apparently less powerful or lower 
status members of interpersonal systems regularly affect the more 
powerful or higher status members (Bates, 1972): followers influence 
leaders; audiences, speakers; patients, therapists; and, not surprisingly, 
children, parents. Consistent with these findings is the prediction that 
imitators influence their models, and, in particular, pupils, through 
imitation^ Influence their tutors. 

One study supporting that prediction (Bates, 1973) had male under- 
graduates first teach basketball plays to young boys, and then perform 
a verbal task with them* The boyo were, in facti the experimenter* s 
confederates, who on a given signal dutlng the basketball task imitated 
either completely or not at air the adult models. The college students' 
positive feelings towards the boys (as expressed verbally and nonverbally) 
were significantly greater in the imitation than in the nonimltatlon condltion» 
^^^^^^^^^ m present study, using elementary school age tutors, investigates 
how different amounts of pupil imitation affects tutors' attitudes 
and behavior. The major prediction is that Increased pupil ittiitatlba 



will enhance the effect on the tutor of being a model for his pupil 
and result in desirable attitudinal and behavioral differences in the 
tutors. More specifically » it was expected that increased invitation 
would engender in tutors a more favorable attitude towards themselves, 
tutorlngi and the tutee> and that greater imitation would result in 
the tutor modifying his behavior to provide a better example for his 
pupil* 

A study on ingratiation (Jones, Jones, & Gergen, 1963) found 
that adults prefer individuals who conform moderately to those who 
conform a great deal* Therefore, three levels of imitation — towi 
Medium and High---were included in the study to determine if children 
might respond most favorably to moderate Imitation* 

In addition to imitation, amount of pupil liking for the tutor 
was manipulated to be either Medium or High. Imitation normally would 
imply liking, so without this controls results would not be subject to 

clear interpretation. It was expected that increased liking would 

\. • 

have effects on the tutors* attitudes similar to those of imitation, 
And the present design permits examination both of the individual 
effects, of Imitation and liking and of their interaction. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects who served as tutors were 72 randomly selected sixth- 
grade dtadents, 36 males and 36 females* Data were not obtained from 
si)c tutors due to absenteeism of either the tutor or hid tutee, and 
the data from one tutor were unusable due to a procedural error. Thus/ 
reaiilta are based en data from 65 tutors • 



The tutees who were taught by the subjects serving as tutors ware 
72 second-grade students (36 males and 36 females) . Teachers selected 
children as tutees who could benefit most from Individual help In learn- 
ing to read sight words. These younger students ranged from poor to 
better-than-average In reading skills. Tutees were selected from the 
second grade because It was expected that a large age difference would 
enhance the sixth-grade children's sense of responsibility for their 
tutees » Tutees were assigned randomly to tutors with the restrictions ^ 
that each tutee was not a sibling of his tutor and was of the same sex. 

Experimental Design 

A 3 x 2 X 2 factorial design was used (Pupil Imitation — Low, Medium 
and High} Pupil Liking — Medium and High; and Sex — Males and Females). 
An equal number of boys and girls were assigned randomly to each one of 
the six experimental conditions. 

Materials 

The tutoring materials were selected by the second-grade teachers. 
These materials consisted of lists of sight words at the appropriate 
level of difficulty for ^iach second-grade student and reading games 
that required the use of these sigh\". words. Tutors were responsible 
for recording which lists were mastered by their tutees. 

Overview of Procedure 

After two sessions of tutorlngi tutors corpleted, in the presence 
of their pupil6| an Opinion Form, which was to be used for the Imitation 



form. Later each tutor was shown the Opinion Form supposedly completed 
by his pupil, but, In fact, filled out by the experimenter. The number 
of pupil responses that were Identical to the tutor ^s responses was 
varied according to whether the tutor was in the Low, Medium, or High 
Imitation condition* 

For the liking manipulation, tutors were shown a Tutor Evaluation 
Form, also supposedly completed by their pupils. The experimenter again 
had completed the responses on the form, this time to Indicate either 
liking (for the Medium Liking cor.dition) or extreme liking (High Liking) 
by the pupil for the tutor. (This procedure also injured that tutors 
received only positive feedback.) . 

Attitudlnal and behavioral dependent measures were then obtained 
from the tutors. 

Procedure 

Tho study was conducted in an elementary school over a period of 
three weekSi Each week 24 tutors, divided into two groups of dix males 
and two groups of six females, were scheduled to coqiplete the entire 
tutoring and testing procedure. (Students who were absent during the 
week completed the procedure the next week.) Tutoring took place in 
the school cafeteria on two days, and on a third day the dependent 
measures wc^re obtained. 

All tutors fcilowed the same procedure on the three days they 
participats^d in the studyi On the first day, the experimenter and an 
assi^t^nt ttet with a group of six tutors of the same sex f 6rWierttatlon 
and training. After tutoring waa described t6 them, th^se sixth graders 



were asked If they wanted to be tutors, and all agreed that they did. 
After 20 minutes of training in tutoring techniques, the older students 
were Introduced to their second-grade tutees and spent the next 20 
minutes tutoring. All students then returned to their classrooms. 

On the second day, sixth graders and their tutees met for another 
20 minutes of tutoring. Then the tutoring materials were collected 
and the tutors were given the Opinion Form. This form, which was to 
be used for the imitation manipulation, consisted of 10 multiple-choice 
items asking for preferences in food, color, sports » and similar 
categories. Tutors were informed that their pupils would complete 
the same form immediately after the tutors had done so, and therefore 
the tutors should explain and demonstrate the procedure to their pupils 
as they went along. After the tutors completed the task and returned 
to their classrooms, the second graders were administered the form* 

The tutees also completed at this time a Tutor Evaluation Quea- 
tionnaire^ a questionnaire constructed for the pupil liking manipulation 
that Was to take place the next day. The questionnaire consisted of two 
items on seven-point scales that asked hou much the pupil liked his 
tutor and how much he liked being tutored* 

Experimental Manipulation 

On the third day, the tutors and their pupils were assembled . in a 
waiting roomi Each tutor was brought individually Into an adjacent 
room by the esiper imenter and shown his own Opinion fotm and an Opinion 
Potifi^drtd Tutor Evaluation Questionnaire suppiosedly completed by his 
i^upilv ^^^lW^^^^^^^^^ replaced with fbW ^^^^ 
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by the experimenter* This procedure made It possible to meet the needs 
of the experimental design and Insured that all tutors would receive 
only positive feedback* 

The manipulation of Pupil Imitation was accomplished by construct- 
ing the responses on the tutee's Opinion Form to agree differentially 
with the tutor's responses (which he had made In the presence of his 
tutee). Responses were made to be Identical on either 30%, 70%, or 
100% of the Items, depending upon which Imitation treatment condition 
the tutor was assigned to~Low, Medium, or High. To vary Pupil Liking, 
the experimenter marked the pupil's Tutor Evaluation Questionnaires 
either ^'I like my tutor" and "I like being tutored" (the fourth response 
on a seven-point scale) or "I like my tutor very, very, very much" and 
"I like being tutored very, very, very much" (the sixth response), 
depending on whether the tutor was in the Medium or High Pupil Liking 
condition* To increase the strength of the manipulation, the experimenter 
explicitly pointed out to the tutors whatever similarities existed in the 
responses to the two Opinion Forms (the tutor's and his pupil's), and 
with those tutors in the Medium and High Imitation conditJ.ons the 
experimenter discussed briefly the Innocent tendency of younger chil- 
dren to imitate older children. 

Dependent Measures 

The tutor was then given the dependent measures. The attitudlnal 
measure consisted of four items with multiple-choice answers on a seven- 
polpt scale, the questions w6re: "How much did you like your student?" 
*^HoW much did you like tutoifing?" '^How happy are yoii right now?" and 
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"How happy are you with the way you are?" After these Items were answered, 
the experimenter asked the tutor casually whether he thought his pupil 
had Imitated some of his answers on the Opinion Form. This served as a 
check on the Imitation manipulation and also provided an indication of 
the tutor's response to imitation in younger children (whether he per- 
ceived it positively or negatively). 

. Following thls> a behavioral depenaent measure was obtained. The 
tutee was called from the waiting room and accompanied his tutor to 
another room* An assistant there first praised both the older and younger 
student for their performance in the tutoring project, thanked them, and 
said they would receive from her five nickels each "as a token of our 
appreciation." She then said that if they wanted to they could contribute 
some or all of this money to UNICEF, and the nature of that organization 
was explained briefly. The assistant emphasized that the 25C each stu- 
dent was receiving was the student's money and she did not care what he 
did with it. The tutor received his money first, so he would have an 
opportunity to act as a model In making a contribution; then the tutee 
received his money to Veep ox to contribute. After the two students left 
* for their classrooms, the amount contributed by each was recorded. 

Results^ 

Manipulation Check 

The responses given to the experimenter by the tutors in the 
Medium and High Imitation conditions Indicated that th^y 'did feel 
;;f th^lr atadents had been imitating their answers on the Opinion Pdirm. 

; tethermote, the tutt^ie^' did not a0Mtii^to suggest tfcltfth'e^ 

reglf<ll^^ imitation with disfdvor of as a £6r^ of academic "copy- 



Analysis 

Data from the dependent msasures were analyzed by a 3 x 2 x 2 
least squares analysis of variance • Factcrs were Pupil Imitation (LoW| 
Medium and High), Pupil Liking (Medium and High), and Sex (Males and 
Females) . 

On the first attitudinal measure, amount of tutor liking for his 
pupil, a significant interaction was found between Imitation and Sex 
tF(2,53) « 4,21, £ < .02]. No other effectf; or interactions were 
significant. The Imitation x Sex interaction indicates that the greater 
the pupils* imitation of them, the less male tutort^ liked their pupils 
and the more female tutors liked theirs. Figure 1 presents the means 
associated with this interaction* 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

As can be seen from Figure 1, with increasing Imitation the male tutors 
show less liking for their pupils • The reverse is true for the female 
tutors: when their pupils imitate them to a low or medium extent, 
the girls like their pupils less than when imitated to a high extent* 
Duncan's multiple-range test was used to compare Low and High Imitation 
for each sex. The difference was significant for both the females 
< *025) and the males (£ < .05)* 

On the item assessing mood, "How happy are you right now?" there 
was ^ significant interaction between Pupil Liking and Pupil Imitation 
(F(2,53) « 3.22, £ < *05). In the Medium Pupil Liking condition^ the 
means were 4.18, 4.20 and 4.$1 for increasing levels of Pupil Imlta- 
ti^liT^nd for High Pupil Liking, the c6rrespondlng mean^ were 5*00, 
4*$1 and 4.18. thla^lndlcatea that tutbra whb believed they were 



Iik6d a medium amount by thoir tutees were happiest in the High 
Imitation condition, and tutors who believed they were highly liked 
were happiest in the Low and Medium Imitation conditions* No other 
fttaltii^^ff^cts or interactions were significant . : 

The item assessing self-concepti '^Howftuch did you enjoy tu- 
toring?'^ &nd the item, **How happy are you with the vay you are?^^ did 
; not dlf fetentiate among conditions. : z . . ^ 

iiliilM^ 

|l >l^t6 pWly significant result from the beh^vlbral measure (t|ie ' 
number of nickels tutors contributed to UNICEP in the presence Of ; / 1: 
their tutees) war a trend < * 06) towards an interaction betwej^h 
bilking ayid Imitation, The means for tutors in th^ k^diuft Lllcing condl'^' ^ 
tion were 3*00. 3.60 and 2*18 when the tutors beilieved they were imita'ted 
in the High Liking condition were 2f36, l*45i and 3.00t These results 
make little theoretical or psycholo^lc&l senS6 and will nOt be d is cussed ^ 

The assertion that increased pupil imitation enhanced the effect" :^ 
of being a model and results in attltudlnal ?nd behavioral changes in 
the tutor is only tninimally supported by the findings. The ^_t:u4y : ; 
does confirm the hypothesis that a pupil* s imitation affects the tutor^s 
attitude toward that pupil# Although the female tutors seemed to prefer - 
being highly imitated, the male tutorsV response to imitation raises 
questions as to whether tutors may not in certain circumstances dislike 
b&ifig responded to as a toodel. 

The 'dlff^flhd^^^^^ dlh^oyd ^tid 'i^^^ tdwdrds younger chifd- 

r|f|i t^fho^'f^^^ be consistent with traditional sex roles • Studies 

iilifiiiiilii^ 



also shows that Independence is concld^red to be a male trait (Rosen- 
krantz, Vogel, Bee/ Broveman & Broyerman> 1968) and conformity, a 
female trait (Nichola, 1962). Therefore^ it may be that male tutors' 
role expectancies for their male p^plla include the characteristic of 
Independent behavior, and female tutors have the reverse expectancies 
for their female pupils. Since this study used only same-sex pairs, a 
replication using both same-sex and cross-^sex pf<ira would be an appro- 
priate extension. Such research could clarify whether elementary school 
boys prefer younger girls who imitate them more (as thfe role expectancy 
interpretation would predict) or whether the male tutors^ own values of 
independence cause them alwayq to prefer Independent behavior. Similarly 
the same relationship can be explored in relation to girls* reactions to 
male pupils. 

The results Suggest that, Just as there is ah optimal level of 
conformity for adults (Jones, et al^ 19^5) > there may be an optimal 
level of imitation for children that varies depending upon the sex of 
the child, Relevant to tutoring programs, then, is the pos$ibiUty;t^^^ 
better relations may be fostered between ihale tutor$ and their male 
tutees when the tutees are allowed to perfdiiiij occasiorfally ift an ^i^^ 
pendent manner. At present, these Interactions are often limited t^o the 
tutor's eliciting specific, detemlned responses. Further research 
along these lines would be helpful. 

The lack of any significant restiltd from the behavioral dependent 

"i^^iHiipiiiiplj^ 

#¥|f04cf(l^^^ students e>tpre6sed dismay ^ : 



UNICBF and needing to save money to buy presents for family members* This 
undoubtedly lowered the amount of money contributed. It is also probable 
that some of the tutors, who otherwise might have donated more, felt they 
had a good excuse to use in front of their tutees. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ suggest somo interesting avenues for future research. At 

a time when there is an increased effort to understand sex differences 
and their effects on students, the educational Importance of studies of 
this nature are clear* Their findings are relevant to two areas of educa- 
tor concern; cross-age relationships between students of different sexes 
and, more specifically, procedures for Implementing elementary school 
tutoring programs that are maximally beneficial to both tutor and tutee. 
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